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FOR THE BALANCE. 


THE CHIMNEY- CORN YER PATRIOT. 
NO. Il. 


Of all my father’s family, I like myseur the best.” 

Old Ballad. 
A very sensible and fceling sentiment, whether 
said orsung. If one’s affections centre in him- 
self—if the whole circumference of his friendship 
is bounded by his own breast—how easy, how qui- 
et, how comfortable must his years rollon ! The 
ills which befall others, do not vex him. The 
ravages of fire and famine, of pestilence and death, 
never trouble him.....provided they do not enter 
his own threshold. He is net chargeable with 
partiality or injustice towards any. He does not, 
by heckereslae. one liberal or generous act, estab- 
No one person ev- 
Being 


lish a precedent for another. 
er asks a favor of him, more than once: 


refused, it would be folly to repeat such bootless: 


calls. I have known people harrassed half to 
death for favors and acts of kindness, merely be- 
cause they sufiered it to“ get about” that they were 
in the habit of granting them—when, had_ they 
adopted my policy, and shut themselves up snug- 
iy in their own chimney-corner, nobody would ev- 
er have thought of troubling them. More than 
nine tenths of al] the ills and vexations of this life, 

arise from people’s ignorance of, or inattention to, 
my doctrines. I have kepta regular journal of 
ail the calamitous events which have 
since my remembrance, and I have in every in- 
stance traced their origin toa departure from 
first princifiles—that is, the great, grand principle 
of preferring one’s self to every body else. I 
have noted almost innumerable cases, 
men have drowned themselves, by attempt. 
ing to rescue others from a watery grave! anda 
near neighbor of mine once actually ruined a good 
rushing into a burning house 


happened 


where 


coat and hat, by 
to snatch a child from the fames—and what adds 
ereatly to the foily and madness of the act, che 
child was not ineny way related to him /—A beg- 
gar woman called at the house of Mr. ———-, on 
«raw blustering evening. She held in her arms, 
a child, half naked and shivering with the cold.— 


She wanted some old garment to protect it fom 





———- — 


the tempest. Instead of sending her off, away 
ran Mr. *s daughter to a clothes-press, 
with a candle in her hand, to get the article which 
the beggar wamted. In her hurry, she set fire to 
a garment hanging in the press: The house was 
almost instantly in flames—and three other houses 
were destroyed with it! Such were the conse- 
quences arising from a silly girl’s sensibility ! 
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Fine Arts. 


[ From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. | 


MR. WES1?’S. PICTURE OF CHRIST HEALING THE 
SICK IN THE TEMPLE. 
This noble composition which has excited such 








the British Institution in Pall-Mall and will be 
open for pubiic view in the ensuing week. 

Thesubject is Christ Healing in the Lemfile. 
To represent with suitable dignity nd propriety 
2 subject ofedliiekind ; to depict the vast variety 
of character collected together in this stupendous 
and miraculous scene ; to exhibit the human fig- 
ure in those various modes of misery and suffer- 
ing, which flesh is born an heir to; in a word, to 
combine into one composition the dispersed imir- 
acles of our Lord—in healing the lame, giving 
eyes to the blind, and cars to (he deaf, seemed to 
require nothing less than the experience of half 
a century in the Art of Painting, a deep insight 
intothe human chiracter, and a perspicuity, and 
precision of mind, which belong to no other pro- 
fessor of the art but Mr. West. 

In the composition now before us, Mr. West 

has brought together, and seemingly rallied for 
one great effort, all the energies of his genius 
and the acquirements of his mind, as they have 
been exercised, both in labour and observation, 
near fifty years of his life. He has amply suc- 
ceeded, and produced a Picture which will do 
honour to his country, and raise the Arts to their 
highest point of elevation. 
The scene of this Picture is laid in a colonade: 
of the Temple—Christ is raised above the crowd 
upon a small eminence. He is accompanied by; 
his Apostles, and behind him are groupes of the, 
Scfibes and Pharisees, watching, even in his mir- 
acles, for matter to accuse him. ; 
‘There are three principal groupes of sufferers ; 
behind are various characters—women passing 
through the Temple with baskets of doves, for 
merchandize ; and much of the magnificence of 
the sacred edifice is shewn in the perspective. 
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general atiention, is now placed in the Gallery of 











Phe centre groupe is that of a man, wrapt up 
in the appendages of disease, pallid, and wauee 
by. distemper. He is supported by two slaves, 
and, with a countenance in which hope is finely 
expressed shining through sickness, he is pre- 
sented toour Lord. The feebleness of his fig- 
ure—his incuradbleness (if we may so express it) 
otherwise than by a miracle, is finely depicted. 
The slave, who principally supports his master, 
is a character admirably conceived, amd the man- 
ner in which it has been treated is perfectly new, 





ledge of human nature. Thisslave appears 
ly unmoved by the scene of suffering 
him ; without sentiment or passion ; and séei 
ingly incapable ofteing affected even by the ay 


graded state of @slave, and almost every virtue 
and feeling of the human creature are extinguish- 
ed and»subdued by the habits and sense of his 
condition. So true is the observation of the poet, 
that the day of slavery robs a man of all his 
worth, 

The figure of the young #¥oman who is born 
blind, the mother with her sick and dying infant, 
an old man in helpless imbecilityyare rendered 
with the most exquisite pathos and refined dei- 
icacy. & @ 

In the right groupe is a woman afflicted with 
a palsy, which has distorted her frame, and is even 
then agitating ber limbs. She is supported by 
two vigorous and muscular soldiers, which afford 
a fine contrast with hem emaciated figure. Her 
son, with outstretched arms, is advanced before 
her, and seems toimplore the most speetly atten- 
tion of the Saviour to his parent’s sufferings, 
There are numerous other figures and appearan- 
ces of sickness, which we do not think it necessa- 
ry to particularize. 

The character of our Lord is divinely executed: 
He is shewn without art, without affectation, per- 
fectly simple and dignified. —W hilst all eyes are 
directed to him, his impartial benevolence distin- 
guishes none in particular. The divine placidity 
of his countenance, in which all peace and charity 
reign, forms a beautiful contrast with the malevo- 
lence of the Jews behind him, and the agonized 
sufferings of the groupes of sick and diseased 
round about him. 

The character of the Disciples is likewise very 
impressive. ‘Their minds seem stedfs#t, and 
made up in their faith. They have no unxiety as 
to the event of the miracles.—They are perfectly 
assured of the divinity of their master’s powers. 











Mr. West has shewn very great skill in the 
grouping of the various figures, which, we should 
think, are nearly one hundred innumber. The 
colouring is suitable,to the dignity and awfulness 
of the subject—not flaring and obtrusive, but 
graye, majestic, and soinbre. 


and reflects high credit upon Mr. West’s know - 







ful presence of the Deity. He is lost in the de- 
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It is impossible to cOfivey an adequate idea of 
this noble and affecting picture by any written 
criticism. It is our opinion that, for justness and 
precision of character, it is a work which has nev- 
er been excelled. It is an effort of art, which 
must defy any future attempt Upon the same sub- 
ject. We fcelourselves sensibly proud as Eng- 
lishmen that so admirable a work has been execu- 
ted in this country. 

This admirable production, which the best 
judges have pronounced not inferior to any work 
of Raphael or Michael Angelo, has been purcha- 
ae the Governors and Subscribers of the Brit- 
ish Institution, at the price of three thousand 


_ guineas, a price equally honorable to their muanif- 


icence and taste. Itis intended to place it in a 
National Gallery, to be erected by Government, 
for the exhibition and preservation of the works 
of British Painters. 


Gditor’s Closet— 


ON THE GAOL-LIMITS. 











BC> Unwilling to occupy too much ofmy pa- 
per. with my personal concerns, I have pustponed 
an article prepared for this depantgent until next 
week. 7 

It is stated, that the Council of Appointment 
will meet to-day in this city. 


ae 


THE NAVAL VICTORY. 

Some of my brothers of the type manifest a 
strong desire to magnify the affair between an A- 
merican frigate anda British*sloop of war, to a 
splendid naval victory. This may be all right, 
uut it strikes me as having a tendency to belittle 
the nation. Commodore Rogers is unquestiona- 
bly a “ gallant officer,’ anc would have fought a 
vessel of equal or superior force with as little re- 
luctance as he returned the fire of the Little-Belt : 
But as the fact stands, he has dene nothing more 
nor jess than to overpower, with one of the finest 
trigates in the world, an old Danish-built sloop of 

war, of about half his force. He did his duty. No 
“ paliant officer” would have done less. He had 
-no right todo more. Commodore Rogers would 
ot disgrace the fag of his nation. He would not 
follow the cowardly example of a Barron. He 
was @tiacked. He repelied the attack; and he 
would have done the same, had his adversary been 
& ship of the line. 
ht is asked (by a writer in the Gazette, if I mis- 
eke nof) whether “congress will be called and 
the thanks of the nation presented to commodore 
Rogers, a medal struck, amd his name enrolled a- 
mong the worthics of the land ?”—All this may 


fsubmit to the voice of the people. 








For 


1811. 




















ot. Commodore Ro- 
wish for any such 11- 
sunt ofthis small affair : 
with all its “ pride,’ and 
Il be willing to wait until 
the gallant comme has had an opportunity to 
distinguish himself Gm some greater occasion, be- 
fore it awards hima medal. 
a 
CORPORATION OF ALBANY, 
vé. 
THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

The militia law ofthis state, requires that eve- 
ry commandant of a company should call out his 
men for training, on the first Monday of June— 
and imposes a fine of five dollarson every mein- 
ber of a company who shall not turn out accor- 
dingly. Whether our corporation really intended 









be done—but I rez 
gers can neither é 
diculous parade c 
And the nation, I t 
“ joy,” and “ spirit, 
















to set this law at defiance, when they passed what 


is called the “ Pinkster Law,” or whether that 
law was enacted through ignorance or mistake, 
time perhaps will shew: But certain it is, that 
the common council did ordain in the said Pink- 
ster Law, that it should not be lawful for any 
person or persons, on the days commonly called 
Pinkster (one of whichis the first Monday of 
June) TO MARCH OR PARADE, WITH OR WITH- 
OUT ANY KIND OF MUSIC, in any of the public 
streets of this city, on pain of forfeiting ¢én dol- 
lars, or suffering imprisonment not more than 
five nor less than two days! 

—— 

POLITICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

It is now ascertained that Mr. Wilet lost 
his election, in consequence of«..being a litte 
too late in his nomination. Mr. Clinton’s friends 
spoke first for the office; and, therefore, accord- 
ing to the rules of all civil societies, Mr. C. was 
fairly entitled to it. This being admitted, Mr. 
Willet’s friends (who call themselves Madisoni- 
ans, for distinction sake) are determined to keep 
a sharp look-out for the future. In New-York 
they are already organizing their forces—calling 
ward mectings--and passing resolutionsagainst Mr. 
Clinton and his adherents : And, whem another e- 
lection comes round, I have no doubt they will com- 
pletely get the start ofhim. While the Public Ad- 
vertiser holds anger like a brave fellow, and keep: 
upthe warfare against Mr. Clinton, witha vast deal 
of zeal, if not with much skill, the Morning Post 
gives up all opposition, and avows his determina- 
tion to acquiesce in the will of the majority, and 
The Colum- 
bian, floating on the “ full tide of successful ex- 
periment,” is as Aarmonious as ever. The fede- 
ral papers are quiet: And, in short, the Public 
Advertiser is lefpto enjoy the fun of irhting alone. 


ee 


_ COMMODORE RODGERS’S ORDERS. 

“ It is understood (says the National Intelli- 
gencer) that Commedore Rodgers’s orders re- 
quired him to proceed to sea immediately from 
Annapolis, aud resume his former station, cruiz- 








a 








—— 


ing along ‘he coast, as before, for the purpose of 
guarding our maritime jurisdiction from violation 
by foreign cruizers,” 

{if commodore Rodgers had no other orders, 
it may reasonably be doubted whether his cha- 
sing a belligerent for seven or ¢ i¢ht hours can be 
properly justified. My 
that his orders went a little farther; and that he 
At 


any rate, Ido not apprehend any serious difficul- 


impression is, however, 
has acted in strict conformity with them. 


ty between the two nations on account of this 
singular affair: For if it should be contended 
on the part of the British, that the American 
ship was the aggressor in this easo, it may be 
fairly considered as a set-off against some one of 
the numerous acts of aggression committed on 
our neutral rights by the British commanders, 
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FOR THE BALANCE, 


EPIGRAM. 


“ T own I love pork,” said a tar to his brother— 
* So do 1,” cried his messmate, ** most dearly : 

But then”—added he, turning short to the other, 
“ A HOGI peresT MOST SINCERELY.” 


TAG. 


—_ —— 


The following interesting extract, is copied ficm theN, 
Y. Gazette of the 29th ult. 


Extract of a letter from Stockholm, dated March 
ll, to a@ gentleman of this city. 


StrockHoLm, March 22, 


181i, 
My Dear Sir, 

Tt is now nearly a year since I was favored 
by a line from you, and therefore will not apolo- 
gize for my own negligence to my friends in A- 
merica. Since I wrote last in August, I have 
been almost constantly moving about, principally 
in Saxony avd Prussia, previous to my journey 
hither. The interior of Germany now presents a 
sad picture of distress occasioned by the late wars, 
and the impositions of contributions, most of 
which are in arrears, but strictly demanded by 
France, whose agents send away all the gold and 
silverthey collect. All the members of the Rhe- 
nish Confederation are obliged to furnish their 
quotas of men for the war in Spain; and1 know 
of instances that regiments have already been 
twice entirely renewed by recruits, so that going 
to Spain is looked upon the same as going to be 
sacrificed. You may ofcourse imagine how ver 
unpopular that war is among the Germans. The 
imposition of the duties, imposed by the Trianon 
Decree, on all the colonial goods on the continent 
last fall, which was forced on the Confederate Pyin- 
ces, on Prussia, &c. caused much sensation. AS 
it principally affected the mercantile part of the 
community, it produced numberiess failures 19 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland and France ; the 
ostensible object was destruction of English com- 
merce, the real one to procure by this means re- 
sources for the war in the south ; therefore France 
receives nearly all the produce of those duties, 
in some instances, as in Frankfurth, Hamburg» 
Bremen, &c. the Generals seized every thing-— 
Considering therefore the distress generally pro- 
duced, you will easily believe there are materials 
enough for a revolution, or rather an opposition 
to such oppression in Germany; but I think # 
impossible under its present political establish 
ment, to unite them to a point of action, andl 
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anticipate as soon as Napoleon can find a good :| and @¥perts, and is rance to sequester rard D. Smiths - New-York - 29th July 
opportunity he will incorporate Prussia with some |] and introduce the Tat annot therefore ex- |] #8@ Whipp'e : Nework - 6th August 
new kingdom, and Saxony will be the boon of!| pect all the facilities $ 


" 3 zabeth Fine = - ork - Gh August 
oy a sed to al- William Pierce : Bevo - 29th Fly 
wecen can long |} Peter Barr . ¢w-York- 29th July 

m, unless the pro- || Richard Archer : New-York + 27th July 
erchants are to be sey William on aca New-York : 27th July 
ations é Obadiah Newcom - New York - &h August 
mit to oF a ee John M’Kinley - New-York - 6th August 
. Amos Belden é New-York 6h August 

jody ; iffa few of the]! Benjamin F. Boyd - New-York - 6th Angus: 


some favorite general in whose favor the old || lowus. It ismot prot 
King is toresign or nominate a successor. The || continue her restrictive 
inibecility of the Russian Emperor keeps all the |] prictors of the mines a 
resources of the north locked up, and very soon caciited to the political 
a good account will be given of Russia, unless (as || which they wilh hardly si 
itis believed by many) that debauchee Alexander || Royal isBeloved by every t 


is put out of the way. You have seen with what |j nobility are jealous at his exaltation, they cannot |] Joshua Fisher =~ New-York - 6th August 
little ceremony Jerome was treated when part of || influence the sentiment of the nation at large, who || Henry Fisher ’ New-York - 6th ee 
his kingdom was annexed to the new departments. || look up to him with confidence. They may in- || J2¢0> Archer > Rockisnd. -) « 24th duly 
It is a fact, that he knew nothing of the matter |] deed expect much from a Prince of his distine|| 7. ™ eee. - See 

$a tact, the § pec S distiN=1) Cornelius Beattey - New-York ~- 29th July 


before he saw the decree in the Moniteur ; he jj guished talents and exeellent character. I had || Charles E. Kelley - NewVork - 20th July 














then sent a minister extraordinary to his Parisiun|| the honor of being introduced to him, and was|| James Steeyeson — - Washington - 10th t 
Brother, not to remonstrate, but to thank him for || highly gratified by the assurance he gave me of || Gloud W. Burnside, - Albany v > 
his indulgence in not taking more. France alike || his friendship for our government and country, in J oa " sti ! ary oe 
feared and hated by all the continent, must of]! language which [ cannot but think sincere—|| "anthony Planta .- New-York - 29th Jule 
course lose all the countries she now occupies as |} There certainly exisfed an opinion in the United |} Libeus Johnson - St.Lawrence - 15th July 
soon as Napoleon is out of the» way, or perhaps |} States, when his élection became known there, || James White - "Otsego + 2nd Augus- 
sooner if a great man should appear in Germany. || that a French Prince would pursue the policy of || F eee eae _ Lettotes + 27th Jtily 
Among all the princes great and smaJi of that|/ France—it is a mistake—his policy will be gov- one Rome ss New-York a Pe ~~ 
country, | know not of one fit to command anars}} erned by the welfare of Sweden. The King, who || wijtiam Clark - New-York - 26th July 
my except the Archduke Charles, nor have they ] has been sick a long time, is now so feeble that he || Thomas O’Connor - New-York - $ist July. 
other talents. Napoleon must therefore live till]} cannot attend to the concerns of the state, and on || Gerrit Cluett aur Albany : 29th July 
some one capable of opposing him can be pro-]{ the 12th inst. he appointed the Prince Koyal Re- pe oe Auer om ear ‘Alben’ : 2oth Tuly 
duced. ; gentof Sweden. It is said that he intended to Fedieis Solanath i Te ' uy 
It gave me not the best opinion of the prudence |} resign, and have the Prince crowned; but that}| Alexander Sager = - Oneida : 
of our administration, when I understood that the |} the Queen opposed this; we may therefore ex- || Enoch Baile . Washington 
President had acted under the French promise to |} pect thatthe Regency will last a long time. ae : — . 
rescind their Berlin anc Milan decrees, as thecon-|| I have understood that Mr. Brockholst Living- ae na = ed Medios “9 
| ditions were such, as to cause us to wait at any |] ston is coming out as our minister in France; it|] sami.g. Woodruff. - Jefferson 
: rate. How vain this French promise has proved, | isa pity his talents could not be better employed |} William Becker ~ - Dutchess 
will be felt by those ofour merchants, who trust- || than soliciting from Bonaparte what he will never }} Timothy Foster —- Madison - 
ing to their sincerity have adventured their car- || grant us, viz. restitution for past encroachments, || Robert Leavens .... - Dutchess = - 
; ; ° r . ‘ ¢ Ezra Shearman” - . Dutchess 
goes to I’rance. Rely on it France will never || or a change in his system in our favor. I believe |} 7) nes Ranne ; Jeera 
accept from us any thing short of a declaration of || no benefit will result from any mission to the |} JonaGoodrich  - Saratoga - 5th August 
war against England, for opening her ports to |; Continent as long as France rules it. Russia and || JoshtiaCoon ,- Jefferson _ - 31st July 


us ; and is the trade to France and all the conti-|| Sweden are the only nations we now have an in- || Eleazer T.llotson —- Schoharie - 3rd August 


nent worth this great sacrifice? I cannot think it. H tercourse with ; and, I believe our relations with ee Oe . a : ca ved 

: Therefore I am convinced that if our government |] Both will not only continue friendly, but may be || wijiam Ferpaaon x Naver an j rion 
determines to remain neutral, it ought to interdict |} still further extended. William Burnell : fort - 6th August 

all intercourse with France and the countries she The appointment of Mr. Foster as minister || John Clark - rework = - 6th August 

ed controls, in order to prevent those voluntary tri- || from England to the United States, may be con- jj Peter pee omy 4 wo } ne e a th =. 

F butes she collects from the United States. We} sidered as a proof of the friendly disposition of gach = ._ Rhee Columban " oe same 
i need not expect restitution for the sequestrations |} that Government. Mr. F’s character is well cal- |] sanford Hart . Columbia - 3rd Angust 

! of 1809 and 1810, in Spain, France, Holland and |} culated to heal the differences now existing ; he |} Robert Goes ° Columbia - Sed August 

d Italy—we shall receive nothing for the property || has resided here, and is generally esteemed by all || Richard Wing ——- Washington - Sth August 
arrived since the Ist of November last. We run |} who know him—I hope you will communicate to || Stoughton Morse - Onondaga - 4h Tues. July 


; , a nay ll lade : hn Car e- Onondaga - “ues, 
the risk of losing all the property remaining in || me every thing interesting in our foreign or do- oo cutie 3 seaeece 4g : Shh diaes 























Holstein by the im positions of the new duties |] mestic politics, the state of parties, and particu- Jobn Fulton . Steuben s 29th July 
which force them into Hamburg. If therefore, |} larly what has occurred in the circle of our friends || Leonard Cole . Steuben - 29th July 
. you add together all the property lost by our citi- |} and acquaintance. I fear the number of failures oak Sherman 4 eeene . ng es 
zens since the Ist of March, 1809, through the |j which took place in January, will have caused || 7" grgc, Meuheneery ae sicawe 
treachery of France, you will find that the United || great revolutions and perhaps distress to some.” || Jerahmeel Houghton - Otsego > 10th August 
States have been the best friend of Bonaparte ; he Henry Rhines . Schoharie - Srd August, 
may therefore well say, that he loves the Ame- INSOLVENTS Nes pre cy - piece ag : a Agee 
fy . o,¥ Seay BS Cornelius Masters ° Schoharie - 7th Ju’ 
ricans. be 
. , ‘ , Petitioning under the new Insclvent Law. Ezva Sherman - Dutchess - 27th July 
; Our smtercanran with this CoURETY ney be safe- (CP Each list published in the Balance, is composed en- |} Lermuel Cable - Saratoga - 12th August 
ly continued ; there is so favorable a disposition tirely of new cases—no name being inserted more than || Peter Van Antwerp - Albany J Srd August 
prevailing here, that we shall never be exposed |} once. Gompert S. Gomperts - New-York - 6th August 
to any such acts as we have witnessed on the aa Seixas Nathan . New-York - 6th August 
Continent or in Denmark. It is true that Sweden Whole number hitherto published, 317. preren vor: +98 : Mooney 10th ty 
wines oy ; bse ‘als Abraham Baker : tensselaer = - «= Oth July 
loaded with a heavy debt incurred by the Quixotic Petitioners’ Names. Counties. Date of Appearance || Rufus Backus & Ben. Throop. jun. Columbia Srd August 
wars of that enthusiast Gustaph Adolpbus 4th] jo... poh * Montgomery 27th July || Walter Vrooman = + ~— Albany - Srd August 
(who was deposed to the great satisfaction of the |] J,nn Saunders r Saratoga 3 29th July Daniel Presho - Albany _ - Srd August 
whole nation) exposed to Russia on one side, and || John J. A Botefuhr New-York - 24th July || John Helabrant . Schoharie - 10th August 
4 ree oe ee Salita Whe i a - ‘ Oth July {| Joseph Dure - New-York - 7th August 
Denmark on the other, whilst she sees the neces- |} Gersham Proctor Saratoga » July |! Obed ‘Thay: ; i Gi! a 
: : oa rate’ eam to |} Elisha Reynolds, jun. Saratoga . 29th July . ayer ‘ New-Yor - (Oth August 
sity of allowing her subjects SOME COMIMETCE tO | en rock , Schoharie : 27th July || Robert Kearney . New-York . - 6th August 
dispose of her tron, &c. and willing to favor an Peter Mills 4 Columbia 7 3d Augus Nathaniel Shaler ” New-York - 6th August 
intercourse with all nations, is forced to cultivate!) Richard T Everitt -  Dutéhees - 3rd July te a : phe : a Eero 
? Staten tl ; ee hh ieht!} Seth H. Noyes . Calkerabdia p Tat July jj “2chartan VCore . »Feenge % ugus 
a ee eee be bai ine Ne mek Richa Hayman... > Gane - 135th June |} Merit Morgan ° Cortland = + 12th August 
her, and though not disposed to adopt the conti- ff oo pn : Saratoga , 5th July |} Thomas Milnew _ - Chenango - Sth August 
f nental system in its whole extent, has broke off Benjamin Shocmaker - Tioga - 2nd Tucs Aug veers . Chenango - Ay Anguet 
.* all intercourse with England, prohibited imports " David M'Clellan - New-York ; 6th Aug |} Whole number, 196 
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miscellany, 


HORRID PICTURE. 


{The following is given in the London Star, as an extract 
of'a letter from an officer in lord Wellington’s army, da- 


ted March 30 :—] 


“ To revert back to the sudden movement of the 
French, I had been for weeks in view of Santa- 
rem, and saw-at last with great pleasure some in- 
dications of their abandoning it. The first was 
setting fire to one of the principal convents in the 
upper. town and part of the lower town ; the vol- 
ame of smoke was immense for three days. On 
the fourth morning, some information to depend 


from our pillows. The haze of the morning} 
clearing up, we could easily perceive the out sen- 
tinels were men of straw, and proved quite pas- 
sive. Infact, a better managed retreat was never 
executed. Nota vestige of a dollar’s worth re- 
mained. Being at the outposts with the 14th 
dragoons and Ist royals, I entered with them; 
and three miserable deserters, who had hid them- 
selves, weregawith one too iil to move the only 
enemy to befound. 
«‘ Such a scene of horror, misery, and desola- 
n, scarce ever saluted the eye of man. Smo- 
ing ruins, the accumulated filth of months, hor- 
#esand human bodies putrid to suffocation nearly, 
sed to many a vomiting! The houses unburnt, 
with scarcely a vestige of wood—doors, windows, | 
ceilings, roof burnt—and where the sick had ex- 
pired there left to decay! The number left was 
great. Every church demolished, the tombs o- 
pened for searching after hidden plate—every al- 
tar-piece universally destroyed, and the effluvia 
so offensive as to defy describing ! In some gar- |! 
dens the miserable heads undecayed, stuck up 
like scarecrows ; in sOme wells, a body floating. 
Down a precipice, to which we were invited by 
a prospect to look, the human and the animai 
carcases, mingled in decay, repulsed our senses, 
and shudderingly vibrated the soul at the savage, 
horrible, diabolical acts of a French army. 1 
must here notice one grand precaution: the hos- 
pital was guarded immediately from entrance; 
and I believe no serious illness proceeded from 
the abominable situation in Which the French left 
it. From this place, a short rest obtained, we | 
rede on, pressing upon them by the goodness of 
our cattle, and the animation of our men, who 
were delighted to chase the runaways. Greater 
spirits, better discipline, and more order, never 
attended an army than this. The French, to con- 
fuse our plans, had marched in three columns 
from Santarem. Two were immediately follow- 
ed; but no mode or means were sufficient to 
bring them (o battle. Skirmishipg was continu- 
ed, and prisoners continually sent to the rear un- 
tilwe reached Ponbal, where Massena seeing 
himself so close’y run halted; and by position 
kept us in check, until his baggage had advanced 
further in security. We were here all ready for 
attack, and waited for the morning; but the 
trench politely withdrew in the night and we 
complimented them with our attendance on the 
following day. Qn the Leira river, we had an- 
other facing, but after some hard fighting our 
dragoons got to their rear, and they surrendered, 
nearly a whole regiment. These 1 had to escort, 
aud saw litte more of fighting. 
* But to see the country, is to weep for the 
terrors of war. Such horridyexcesses I never 








the porty of the United States, 


saw before. Every Willage, or co 
stroyed. ‘The gro ery and wild grove, 
each havocked for ion sake. The pot 


the wine press burnt, 
apevines destroyed, as 
iture unburnt, thrown 
from the windows, and with carriages, &c. made 
a bonfire of: the lar braries strewed over the 
iand in remnants of paper; the noble convent in 
ashes, and the poor, unhappy, aged inhabitants, 
unable to fiee, hung around as ornamenting the 
walls—ten, twelve ina place. ‘To bear the sem- 
blance of a female, was to be tortured ; to be an 
infant, to be a sacrifice. One circumstance, al- 
most beyond credibility, to be committed by hu- 
man beings in the heart of Europe, and the nine- 
teenth century : Aconvent of eleven nuns and two |} 
priests, were escaping in a boat; unhappily they 
were too late, and ‘overtaken near-Villa Franca, 
the priests were one shot and one drowned. One 
only of the nuns was young; she was instantly 
violated, as well as the rest: and the old age of 
sixty-five, was no defence against these savages. 
These very nuns were thus treated successively 
by numbers, and confinement and disease, made 
them loathsome to the hell hounds themselves.— 
When a flag of truce introduced thetn to us, the 
sight was most shocking. Every one tried to 
comfort them, and to the immortal credit of com- 
missary Aylmey, they were conducted from Va- 
lada, by water, with all the comfort and consola- 
lion that war and situation could possibly give. 

** A thousand more like these, I could recount. 
No age—no rank—no respect. In the convent, I 
found three unfortunate females, 78 to 80 years of 
age. They were literally naked, as on entering 
the world, striving to conceal themselves under 
some rushes and straw.” 
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[ From the Salem Gazette] | 


MR. PICKERING’s ADDRESS 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. XII. 
Fellow-Citizens, 

Among the topics which I proposed to discuss, 
I mentioned the Emdargo; and that I would 
prove to you, that it was not imposed “ to keep 
in safety our vessels, our seamen and merchan- 
dize,”’ as Mr. Jefierson pretended, when he re- 
commended that measure to Congress. The | 
embargo jaw has indeed been repealed: but as| 
all the laws since pussed by our own government, 
to shackle our commerce, have grown out of that 
deceitful measure, it is necessary to bring it un- 
der review. Besides, it will contribute to the 
displey of Mr. Jefierson’s real character. 

THE EMBARGO. 

On the 18th of December 1807, President Jef- 
ferson sent to Congress the following message : 
To the Senate and house of Representatives of the United 

States. | 

The communications now made, shewing the great and | 
| 

} 








increasing dangers with which our vessels, our seamen, | 
and merchandise, are threatened, on the high seas, and 
elsewhere, from the belligerent powers of Europe; and 
it being of the greatest importance to keep in safety these 
essential resources, Edeeih it my duty to reeemmend the | 
subject to the consideration of Congress, who wi!l doubt- 

less perceive all the advantage which may be expected 
from an inhibition of the departure of our vessels from 
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Their wisdom will also see the necessity of making ey. 
ery preparation for whatever events may grow out of the 
present crisis. 

I ask a return of the letters of Messrs. Armstrong and 
Champagny, whieh it would be improper to make pub. 
lic. TH: JEFFERSON, 

December 18, 1807. 

The communications accompanying the mes. 
sage consisted of four papers, which I described, 
as far as was then permitted, in my letter of Feb. 
rudry 16, 1808, to the late Governor Sullivan, 

1. A proclamation, dated Oct. 16, 1807, by 
the King of Great-Britain, requiring his natura/. 
born subjects, sea-faring men, serving on board 
the ships of war or merchant vessels of any for. 
eign states, to return and aid in defence of their 
own. ‘The right to issue such a proclamation, no 
well-informed man will question. It is a right 
exercised by the European nations generally, per- 
haps universally, when they engage in war; and 
it is aright of peculiar importance to Great. Brit- 
ain, at -a time when her safety is menaced and 
endangered by the most formidable power which 
has ever existed in Europe. Thus far there 


seems to be nothing in the proclamation against ~ 


which any one can take exception. But it author- 
izes and directs the continuation of impressments 
of British natural-born subjects from merchant 
vessels. What are the rights of Great-Britain in 
this case, and what the rights of neutrals, is a 
very important question, which would demand a 
separate discussion. It is sufficient at present 
to say, that the danger of impressments of Ame- 
rican seamen was not increased ; on the contrary, 
the precautions enjoined by the proclamation 
would lead to the conclusion that the danger was 
diminished ; and suchI believe to have been the 
fact. 

2. The second paper of the communications 
wasa letter (bearing date September 18, 1807) 
from the French grand judge, Regnier, to the 
imperial procureur (or attorney) general of the 
emperor’s council of prizes, containing the em- 
peror’s interpretation of his Berlin decree of No- 
vember 21, 1806, concerning which the Counc! 
entertained some doubts. To the question, | 
Can armed vessels under that decree, seize in 
neutral vessels, either English property, or all 
merchandize proceeding from English manufac- 
tories or territories ’—the grand judge answers— 
** His Majesty notifies me, that since he had not 
thought proper to express any exception in his 
decree, there is no ground to make any in the ex- 
ecution, with respect to any thing whatsoever.” 
2. “ His majesty has not decided the question 
whether French armed vessels may possess them- 
selves of neutral vessels going to or from Ene- 
iand, although they have no English merchandize 
on board.” 

Of these two fiafiers, no secret was made ; ind 
for a plain reason, that the British proclamation 
had many days before been published in the news- 
papers [the copy laid before Congress by the 
President had been cut out of a news-paper ; | and 
so had the substance, if not the words of Reg- 
nier’s letter. Butthey had excited little conce:a 
among our merchants and seafaring people ; be- 
cause they saw in the proclamation not an éxcreae- 
ed, but a diminished danger of impressments ; and 
they knew that the Berlin decree and the empe- 
ror’s interpetration of it, though violating our 
rights by treaty with France, and the law of ne- 
tions,—would not endanger many of our vessels, 
seeing the number of French armed vessels, com- 
missioned to capture them, was not very consid- 
erable. That Bonaparte has possessed himself 
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of so many vessels and so much merchandize of 


our citizens, has been chiefly owing to his prac- 
tising various deceptions, against which our own 
government interposed no effectual guard; on 
the contrary, their negotiations and proceedings 
in relation to France, rather tended to put our 


citizens off their guard, and to render them insen- 4 


sible to the imperial snares in which so many 
have been caught. 

The third paper was a letter from General 
Armstrong to the French minister Champagny ; 
and the fourth Mr. Champagny’s answer. On 
these two last papers, I made the following re- 
marks, in my letter to Governor Sullivan before 
mentioned; viz. * Both these ought, in form or 
substance, also to have been made public. The 
latter [Champagny’s answer | would have furnish- 
ed to our nation some idea of the views and ex- 
pectations of France. But both were withdrawn 
by the President, to be deposited among other 
executive secrets: while neither presented any 
new ground to justify an embargo.” Why these 
two papers were for a time kefit secret, you will 
presently see. But first be pleased to read the 
letters themselves. 


Gen. AKMSTRONG'’S letter to Mr. CHAMPAGNY. 


Paris, Sept. 24, 1807. 
Sir—I have this moment learned that a new and ex- 
tended construction, highly injurious to the commerce 
of the United States, was about to be given to the impe- 
rial decree of the 2lst of Noy. last. It is therefore in- 
cumbent upon me to ask from your Excellency an expla- 
nation of his Majesty’s views in relation to this subject, 
and particularly whether it be his majesty’s intention, in 
any degree, to infract the obligations of the treaty now 
subsisting between the United States and the French 
empire? 
I pray your excellency, &c. &e. &e. 
(Signed) JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
His exceliency the minister of foreigh relations. 


Mr. CHAMPAGNY’S Answer. 


FoNTAINBLEAU, Oc®. 7, 1807. 

Srrp—You did me the honor, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, to request me to send you some explanations as to 
the execution of the decree of blockade of the British isL 
ands, as to vessels of the United States 

The provisions of all the regulations and treaties rela- 
tive toa state of blockade, have appeared applicable to 
the existing circumstance, and it results from the expla- 
nations which have been addressed to me by the mmperial 
procureur general of the council of prizes, that his majes- 
ty hag considered every neutral vessel, gaing from English 
ports, with cargoes of English mei chandise, or of English ori- 
win, as lawfully seized by French armed vesse's. 
~ ‘The decree of blockade has been now issued eleven 
months. ‘he principal powers of Europe, fir from pro- 
testing against its provisions, have adopted them. They 
have perceived that its execution must be complete, to 
render it more efiectual; andit has seemed easy to recon- 
cile these measures with the observance of treaties, es- 
pecially at a time when the infractions, by England, of 
the rights of all maritime powers, render their interests 
common, and tend to unite them in support of the same 
cause. Accept, &e. &e. 

(Signed) 

His Excellency General Armstrong, 

minister plenipotentiary of rhe United States. 


CHAMPAGNY. 


Every reader can now judge of the correctness 
of my observations on these letters, made more 
than three years ago. He will see that the only 
subject of Armstrong’s letter, was the Empe- 
ror’s interpretation of his Berlin decree, -s stated 
in Regnier’s letter, of which (as 1 have already 
remarked) no secret was made ; and that Cham- 
pagny’s answer repeats the Emperor's decision : 
and so far neither contained any secret. Dut 
mark the last paragraph of Champagny’s letter of 
which J said, that it “ would have furnished to our 
nation some idea of the views and expectations of 
France.” I now add, that 1 also presents io us 


ab idea sufficiently clear of Mr, Jefferson's views 
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in recommending the per 
to co-operate with the prince 
in rendering ‘ complet 
‘* more effectual,” the Fre nperor’s decree 
of blockade of the British do ns. This it be- 
hoved Mr. Jefferson to keep ®ut of sight ; and 
who can doubt that this was one of his motives 
for withdrawing Champagny’s letter—and Arm- 
strong’s of course ?—In the same letter to Goy- 


t embargo—viz. 
wers of Europe 
consequently 


ernor Sullivan, authorized by the paragraph of 


Champagny’s letter I am now considering, and 
other circumstances at the time, I asked these 
questions : ** Has the French Emperer declared 
that he will have no neutrals ?* Has he required 
that our forts, like those of his vassal states in 
Europe, be shut against British.commerce ? Isthe 
Embargo a substitute, a nulder form of compliance 
with that harsh demand, which, if exhibited in 
its naked and insulting aspect, the American spir- 
it might yet resent.” 

In saying that neither Armstrong’s nor Cham- 
pagny’s letters “ presented any mew ground to jus- 


tify an embargo,” I meant, and so, f presume, it 


must have becn universally understood, that they 
presented no rew ground to justify an embargo 
for the interests of the U, States. These interests 
required the publication of those letters, with a 
suitable comment by the President, that our citi- 
zens might have seen what were the views and 
expectations of the French Government; and re- 
étstance (0, not compliance with those views, was 
demanded by our interest, our honour and our 
safety. 

‘That these letters, unconnected with the embar- 
go, required no secrecy, evenin Mr. Jefferson's o- 
Ainion, we now certainly know: for just three 
months after he had recommended the embargo, 
he himself communicated them to Congress for 
the very purpose of being published. But mark 
how they were communicated—buddled in with 
a large mass of other papers, relating to British as 
well as French negociations and proceedings, 
without the least intimation that he had before 
presented them to Congress, together with the 
British proclamation and Regnier’s letter, as the 
grounds of theembargo!t And certainly no per- 
son unacquainted with the secret could have sus- 
pected that Armstrong’s and Champagny’s letters 
were used as the principal grounds of the embar- 
vo. Why thendid Mr. Jefferson withdraw them, 
saying it would be improper to make tiem pub- 
lic? Fortwo reasons——to conceal his afifiarent con- 
currence with the views ofthe Frenchemperor— 
and fo wrafh up the embargo in mystery, which as- 
tonished and confounded the pfreofile, and induced 
their acgutescence in the measure. Yor the mes- 
sage was fiublic, and to go out to the people, with 
the notice, that it would be improper to publish 





* That the French Emperor said “ there should be no 
neutrals,” we learnt by the same vessel which breught 
Armstrong’s and Champagny’s letters. It was afterwards 
gravely denied that Bonaparte had said * there should be 
no neutrals ;” but we have since seen, under the hand of 
General Armstrong, our minister at Paris, the Emperor’s 
declaration~—“* That the Americans should be compelled 
to take the positive character of either Ailies or Enemies” 
This solemn declaration of the Emperor in his Council, it 
is true, is mentioned by Gen. Armstrong as having been 
made uta subsequent period : But the previous report 
that be bad said “there should be no neutrals,” being 
precisely the same, and perfectly characteristic of the 
Emperor, F presume no one can doubt that it was his pre- 
vious declaration which gave rise to the report. 

+ It was a common artifice of Mr. Jefferson to accom- 
pauy his communications relative to France, with some- 
thing British, to divert the attention of Congress and the 
people from the former to the latter.” 
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| Armstrong’s and Chempagny’s letters, or even to 


suffer them to remain any where but in Mr. Jet- 
ferson’s own cabinet: whence “tne natural infer- 
ence would be, that thea pupers contained the 
strong reasons for the embargo, but of a nature 
dangerous to be disclosed. And doubtless, in re- 
gard to his own views, Mr. Jefferson judged cor- 
rectly. The publication of these two letters ae 
grounds of the profiosed embargo, might have put 
the project in jeopardy. Tor although the impli- 
cit confidence of the majority in the wisdom and 
patriotism of the President, with some other con- 
astderations assured its adoption in Congress ; yet 
for its final success it was necessary that the blind 
confidence of the People, whose pecuniary inter- 
ests would be so directly and essentially affected, 
shouldalso be retained. But the immediate pub- 
lication of Champagny’s letter as the ground of 
the embargo, might have too clearly indicated, to 
some sagacious citizens, not members of Con- 
gress, and who would discuss the point with more 
freedom—the real motive of Mr. Jefferson in re- 
commending it; and by its exposure have haz- 
arded, not only the measure itself, but the popu- 
larity of its author, dcfore the Passions OF UIs 
PARTY had been enlisted in its favour. And this 
stratagem was crowned witha suocgme rol in- 
credible, had net the experiment ve itas a 
fact. The extraordinary spectacle was exhibited 
of a nation, with more vessels and property, and a 
greater proportion of the people, engaged in for- 
eign commerce, than any other on the globe, the 


" 


& 


British excepted, submitting, for upwards of aw 


year, to the total stagnation of that navigation and 
commerce, without knowing WHY the immense su- 
crifice hal been required !—A majority of the na- 
tion, taught to repose entire confidence in the wis- 
dom and patriotism of the President, were indu- 
ced to believe his declaration that “ great and in- 
creasing dangers to our vessels, seamen and mer- 
chandize” rendéred the embargo indispensable. — 
While he knew, and all who read Armstrong’s. 
and Champagny’s letters willnow know, that 
they exhibited no dangers requiring an embargo. 
All the increased danger was exhibited in the let- 
ter of Regnier, stating the Emperor’s decision on 
the meaning of his Berlin decree ; and that every 
merchant knows was inconsiderable ; even as the 
dust of the balance, compared with the whole of 
our foreign commerce Maid prostrate by the em- 
bargo. 

The official translation of the 5th article of the 
Berlin decree is in these words: “ The trade in 
English Merchandize is forbidden. All mer- 
chandize belonging to England, or coming from 
its manufactories or colonies, is declared lawful 
prize.’ Thisis the article on which the grand 
judge Regnier delivered the Emperor’s decision 
before mentioned. ‘Ibis is the decision of which 
Gen. Armstrong asks of Mr. Champagny an ex- 
plenation—* particularly whether it be his Majes- 
ty’s intention in any cegree, to infract [break, or 
violate} the obligations of the treaty now subsist- 
ing between the United States and the French 
empire?” To which Mr. Champagny answers, 
by a repetition of the Emperor’s decision. It was 
perfectly immaterial to whom the merchandize 
belonged: though to the citizens of the United 
States, it was lawful prize, if it consisted of the 
manufactures or produce of England or her cole- 
nies. Now, by our treaty with France, ratified by 
Bonaparte himself, we have a right to load our 
vessels with English manufactures and produce, 
not only when these belong to the citizens of the 
United States, but even when they remain the 
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property of the British ; and to capture them, be- 
cause they are British property, is a direct viola- 
tion of our treaty withFrance. But treaties and 
promises have loug since ceased to bind the Ru- 
Jers ofthe Great Nation. Bonaparte and his 
predecessors the Directory have been alike perfid- 
ious; and this Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison 
perfectly well know. 

Mr. Madison [ietter of May 22, 1807, to Gen. 
Armstrong } calls the Berlin decree, ‘ a gross in- 
fraction of neutral rights.” And ina subsequent 
letter [February 8, 1808,] referring to the empe- 
yor’s construction (above stated) of his Berlin de- 
cree, says, * it violates as well the positive st!pu- 
Jations of the convention of September 30, 1800, 
Tour last anc only existing treaty with France | as 
the incontestable principles of public law.”—-And 
yet the French minister Champagny, we have 
seen, has the effrontery to say “—It has seemed 
easy to reconcile these measures [in executing the 
Berlin decree } with the observance of treaties !” 

But I must again recur to Mr. Jefferson’s mes- 
suge. Every reader will bear in mind that the 
four papers therewith communicated were offer- 
ed as the sole ground for laying an embargo. He 
said they “ shewed the great and increasing dan- 
gers with Which our vessels, our seamen and met- 
chandize were threatened on the*high seas and 


Be elsewhere from the belligerent powers of Europe.” 
I 


have shewn that the terms of the British proc- 
lamation manifested a lessening, not an increase 


’ of dangers to our seamen ; and it had no relation 


to vessels or merchandize. The other three pa- 
pers regarded the French: and these, then, if 
any, must show the “ great and increasing dan- 
gers” mentioned by Mr. Jefferson. Now take 
his own opinion of the Berlin decree and of the 
French emperor’s construction of it, as expres- 
sed in Mr. Madison’s letter to Gen. Armstrong, 
dated Feb. 8, 1808, in which he says—* the con- 
duct of the French government in giving this ex- 
tended construction to its decree, and indeed in is- 
suing one with such an apparent or doubtful import 
against the rights of the sea, is the more extraor+ 
dinary, izasmuch @s tts inability to enforce it on 


hat element exhibited the measure in the light of 


an EMPTY MENACE.” So now we see that the 
Berlin decree andits extended construction which 
‘‘ showed the great and increasing dangers to 
our vessels, seamen and merchandize” amounted 
to—What? “ An Emery Menace !” because of 
the Emperor’s 1Nanitiry to enforce the execu- 
tion of his decree upon the sea. And in his let- 
ter to Mr. Erskine, the British minister at Wash- 
ington, Mr. Madison say», France was without the 
means to carry ihe Berlin decree into effect.” 
And what opinion, fellow citizens, can you now 
form of the “ Ilustrious Jefferson?” He alarms 
you with dangers which he knew did not exist; 
and professing a tender concern for the preserva- 
tion of our vessels, seanien and merchandize, 
“these essential resources’—recommends an 
embargo: In this single transaction (if other in- 
stances were wanting’) you have full evidence of 
his hypocri-y, and duplicity, and deceit, and as- 
sumed patriotism—assumed as a screen behind 
which he contrived a scheme dishonorable to the 
nation, and pregnant with ruin. For nearly all 
the losses an< sufferings ofour seamen, merchants 
and other citizens, with the ruin of many, and the 
failure of the public revenues, have grown out of 
the embargo—that fruitful mother of al! the 
plagues by which, in the name of acts of Con- 
gress imposing prohibitions and restrictions, our 
commerce and fisheries have been lid waste, 
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One plain, but 
mains to be notic 
now seen Mr. J 
embargo to be d 
ural to inquire, 
him to recomme LA 
suppose the worst of men to act without a motive, 
so Mr. Jefferson must have hed some strony one 
to tuke so bold a step, as to impose the embargo, 
such as we have seen it in its intended curation 
(which was purposely without limitation) & 1n Its 
ruinous effects.—-Read once more Mr. Champag- 
ny’s letter of Oct. 7, (while you indulge me In 
some repetitions) and see whether the motives I 
have suggested be not manifest. hae 

The object of the Berlin decree is plain—t 
was’ avowed by Bonaparte—viz. to cut off all 
trade of his subjects, allies and neutrals, with the 
British dominions, thinking by that means to rulp 
the commerce and destroy the power of Britain. 
Against this monstroiis decree, violating our 
rights by treaty and by the law of nations, Gen- 
eral Armstrong complained. In the answer of 
Mr. Champagny we are told—* the decree of 
blockade has been now issued eleven months. 
Lhe principal powers of Europe, far from preiest- 
ing against its provisions, have adopted them. 
They have perceived that its execution must be 
complete, to render it more effectual, and it has 
seemed easy to reconcile these measures with the 
observance of treaties, especially at a time when 
the infractions by England of the rights of all mar- 
itime powers render their interests common, and 
tend to unite them in suftfiort of the same cause.” 
Here we find the motive for the embargo. The 
principal nations of Europe had adopted the de- 
cree; but to render it more effectual “ its exe- 
cution must be complete.” It could not be com- 
plete while the U. States carried on their exten- 
sive trade—equal, if not superior, before the fa- 
tal embargo, to that of all Europe, the British 
Islands excepted. ‘The facts to be found in Mr. 
Jefferson’s own official communications to Con- 
gress leave us at liberty to form no other conclu- 
sion, than this--That he recommended the em- 
bargo in order to render the operation of the 
Berlin decree “complete.” Recollect what ] 
have before mentioned (in No. XI.) that in less 
‘han three months after the date of Champagny’s 
leer, and in four days after its arrival with the 
other dispatches at Washington, Mr. Jefferson 
recommended the embargo. Fourdays (as I had 
occasion long ago to remark) gave little enough 
lime to digest and mature such A PLAN: and 
that the people of the U. States would have been 
shocked at an open proposition to shut their ports 
against the English commerce, and to abandon 
all trade, at the command or invitation of thg 
trench Emperor; they would not have cndusll 
it. ‘The measure could be accomplished only by 
an Embargo—an indefinite Embargo—and that 
wrapped up in the mystery which I have attempt- 
ed, and I trust succe:siully, to unfold. 


TiMOTHY PICKERING. 
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sournal of the Cimes. 


. gv a 
Fire —Yesterday afternoon between 3 and 4 o'clock, 


the country seat of Daniel Phenix, Esq. at Haerlem, took 
fire and so rapid was the spread of the flames, that be- 
fore assistance could reach the spot, the buildings were 


burnt to the gronnd, with nearly all their contents. 
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OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


Of the late Naval Engogement. 





Copy of a letter from Commodore RopGenrs to the See. 
retary of the Navy. 


Umied States Frigate President, of 
Sandy Hook, 23d Mey 1811, 

I regret extremely being under the necessity of 
resenting to you an event that occurred on the night of 
the 15th inst. between the ship under my command 
and his Britannic Majesty’s ship of war the Little Belt 
commanded by Captain Bngham : the result of which 
has given me much pain, as well on account of the injy 


she sustained, asthat I should have been compellgd to 


the measure that produced it, by a vessel of her inferior 
force The circumstances ere as follows: On the 16) 


fathom water, Cape Henry bearing 8S. W distant fourteen 
or fificen leagues, a sail was discovered from our mast 
head in the East, standing towards us under a press of gait, 
At half past one the symmetry of her upper sails (which 
were at this time distinguishable from our deck) and her 
making signals, shewed hertobe a manofwar At forty. 
five minutes past one P M. hoisted our ensign and pen. 
dant; when, finding her signals not answered, she wore 
and stood to the Southward. Being desirous of spe 

her, and of ascertaining what she was, I now made sail = 
chace; and by half past three, P. M. found we were com. 
ing up with her; as by this time the upper part of her 
stern began to shew itself above the horizon. The wind 
now began, and continued gradually to decrease, so as to 


prevent my being able to approach her sufficiently before 


sunset, to discover her actual force, (which the position 
she preserved during the chase was calculated to con- 
ceal) orto judge evento what nation she belonged, as 
she appeared studiously to decline shewing her colors. 
At fifteen or twenty minutes past seven, P. M. the chace 
took in her studding sails, and soon after hauled up her 
courses, and hauled by the wind on the starboard tack, 
she at the same time hoisted an ensign or flag at her miz. 
en Peak; but it wastoo dark for me to discover what na- 
tion it represented ; now for the first time her broad side 
was presented to our view; but night had so far progres. 
sed, that although her appearance indicated she was a 
frigate, L was unable to determine her actuul force. 

At fifteen minutes before eight P.M. being about a 
mile and a half from her, the wind at the time very light, 
I directed Capt. Ludlow to take a position to windward of 
her and on the same tack, within short speaking distance. 
This however the commander of the chase appeared 
from his manauvres to be anxious to prevent, as he wore 
and hauled by the wind on different tacks four times suc- 
cessively between this period and the time of our arrivin 
at the position, which I had ordered to be taken. At fit- 
teen or twenty minutes past eight, being a little forward 
ef her weather beam and distant from seventy to a hun- 
dred yards, 1 hailed “ what ship is that ?” to this enquiry 


| ho answer was given, but I was hailed by her commander 


and asked “ what ship isthat?” Having asked the first 
question, l of course considered myself entitled by the 
common rules of politeness to the first answer; after a 
pause of fifteen or twenty seconds, L reiterated my first 
enquiry of “ what shipisthat,” and before I had time to 
take the trumpet from my mouth, was answered by a shot, 
that cut off one of our maintop-mast breast back stays 
and went into our mainmast—at this instant Capt. Cald- 
well (of marines) who was standing very near to me cn 
the gangway having observed “ sir, she has fired at us” 
caused me to pause for a moment just as I was in the act 
of giving an order to fire a shot in return; and beforel 
had time to resume the repecition of the intended order, a 
shot was actually fired from the second division of this 
ship ; and was scarcely out of the gun before it was an- 
swered from our assumed enemy by three o hers in quick 
succession, and soon after the rest of his broadside and 
musketry. When the first shot was fired, being under an 
impression, that it might possibly have proceeded from 
accident and without the orders of the Commander, I had 
determined at the moment to fire only a single shot in re- 
turn, but the immediate repetition of the previous unpro- 
voked outrage induced me to believe that the insult was 
premeditated, and that from our adversary being at the 
time as ignorant of mur real force as 1 was of his, he 
thought this, perhaps, a favorable opportunity of acquir- 
ing promotion, although atthe expence of violating ovr 
neutrality and insulting our flag: I accordingly with that 
degree of repugnance incident to feel ng equally deter- 
mined neither to be the aggressor, or to suffer the 
flag of my country to be insulted with impunity, gave @ 
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general order to fire ; the effect of which, in from four to six 
minutes, as nearas [ can judge, having produced a partial 
silence of his guns, I gave orders to cease firing, discov- 
ering by the feeble opposition that it must bea ship of 
very inferior force to what [had supposed, or that some 
untoward accident had happened to her. 

My orders in this instance however (although they pro- 
cecded alone from motives of humanity and a determina- 
tion not to spill a drop of blood unnecessarily) I had in 
less than four minutes some reason to regret, as he re- 
newed his fire, of which two 52 pound shot cut off one of 
our fore-shrouds and injured our fore-mast. It was now 
that I found myself under the painful necessity of giving 
orders for a repetition of our fire against a force which my 
forbearance alone liad enabled to do us any injury of mo- 
ment: our fire was accordingly renewed and continued 
from three to five minutes longer, when perceiving cur 
oppenent’s gaff and colors down, his maintop sail yard 
upon the cap and his fire silenced, although it was so 
dark that I could not discern any other particular injury 
we had done or how far he was in a situat.on to do us far- 
ther harm, I nevertheless embraced the earlicsi moment to 
stop our fire and prevent the further effusion of blood. 
Here a pause of haifa minute or more took place, at the 
end of which, our adversary not shewing a further dispo- 
sition to fire, 1 hailed and again asked “ What ship is 
that?” I learned, for the first time, that it was a ship of 
his Britannic majesty’s; but, owing to its blowing rather 
fresher than it had done, I was unable to learn her name. 
After having informed her commander of the name of 
this ship, I gave orders to wear, run under his lee and 
haul by the wind on the starboard tack, and heave to un- 
der topsails and repair what little injury we had sustained 
in our rigging, which was accordingly executed, and we 


continued lying to on different taeks with a number of 


lights displayed, in order that.our adversary might the 
better discern our position, and command our assistance, 
in case he found it necessary during the night. At day 
light on the 17th, he was @ise¢overed several miles to lee- 
ward, whenI gave orders Gear up and run down to 
him under easy sail; ot ailing him I sent a boat on 
board with Lieut. Creight6n, to learn the names of the 
ship and her commander, with directions to ascertain the 
damage she had sustained, and to inform her commander, 
how much I regretted the necessity on my part, which 
had led to such an unhappy result; at the same time to 
offer all the assistance that the ship under my command 
afforded, in repairiug the damages his had sustained. At 
mne A. M. Lieut. Creighton returned with information, 
that it was his Britannic Majesty’s ship Little Belt, com- 
manded by capt. Bingham ; who, ina polite manner declin- 
«d the acceptance of any assistance ; saying, at the same 
ume, that he had on board all the necessary requisites te 
repair the damages, sufficiently to enable him to return to 
Halifax. 

This however was not the most unpleasant part of Capt. 
Bingham’s communication to Lt. Creighton, as he inform. 
ed him, that, in addition to the injury his ship had sus- 
tained, between twenty and thirty of his crew had been 
killed. and wounded. 

The regret that this information caused me, was such, 
you may be sure, asa man might be expected to feel, 
wiiose greatest pride is to prove, without ostentation, by 
every public as well as private act, that he possesses a 
humane and generous heart; and with these sentiments 
believe me, sir, that such a communication would cause 
me the mostfacute pain during the remainder of my life, 
had I not the consolation to know that there was no alter- 
native left me between such a sacrifice, and one which 
would have been still greater, namely, to have remained 
a passive spectator of insult to the flag of my country, 
whilst it was confided to my protection—and I would have 
you to be convined, sir, that however much individually 
t may previously have had reason to feel incensed at the 
repeated outrages committed on our flag by British ships 
of war, neither my passions nor prejudices had any agen- 
cy in this affair, 

To my country, I am well convinced of the importance 
of the transaction which has imposed upon me the neces- 
sity of making you this communication; I must, there- 
fore, from motives of delicacy, ccnnected with personal 
considerations, solicit that you will be pleased to request 
the President to authorise a formal enquiry to be institu- 
ted into all the circumstances as well as into every part 
of my conduct connected with the same. 


The injury sustained by the ship under my command is 
very trifling, except to the fore aud main masts, which 1 
before mentioned ; no person killed, and but one (a boy) 
wounded. 

For further particulars I refer you to capt. Caldwell, 
Wue is charged with the delivery of this communication. 















J have the honor to be, with 
bedient servant. 
(Signed) 
Ifon. PAauL Hamitton, Sec’ry 


spect, sir, your o- 


HN RODGERS. 
Navy. 





The following article, fromm the New-York Journal,may 
pass for a piece of wit :— 
“© She stoofis to conquer, or, he mistakes of a 


night,” a new play with an old ttle, was per- 
formed with éovd applause on Thursday evening, 
c . 


the 16th inst. off the Capes of Virginia, by the 
frigate President, and a British Picaroon, to the 
gratification of all America.” 





* CHARLESTON, May 138. 
> The U.S. Gun-Boat, No. 157, Lt. John Kerr comman.- 
der, bound to St. Mary’s, in attempting to beat out at 
the south channel yesterdas-morning, missed stays and 
drified upon the south breakers ; the wind being strong 
at east, and a heavy sea upon the bar, rendered it impos. 
sible for any boat to approach her, and the smali boat 
which they had on board having been dashed to pieces by 
sea, immediately after she struck, the crew had no other 
alternative but to cling to the rigging in the hope that 
something might come to their relief. Lt was about 2 or 3 
o’clock in the morning when the Gun-Boat struck on the 
breakers, and at ten her mast having worked out of the 
step, she instantly rolled over, and the whole crew (twea- 


! ty-two in number) were precipitated, into the waves — 


Those among them who could not swim, got upon the 
bottom of the vessel where they remained for some hours, 
and about 2 or 3 o’clock, when the wind lulled, those 
who had sufficient strength remaining, swam about 70 or 
80 yards to some fishing boats who were on the lookout 
to save them, but who could not approach the place where 
the vessel struck, without a certainty of sharing in their 
fate—out of the whole number of which the crew was 
composed, nine only were rescued from a watery 
grave :—Among these who were saved, were Messrs. At- 
wood, of Mary, Heriot of Georgetown, and Giles of this 
city, all young men who had just entered the navy as mid- 
shipmen, and who were entirely unacquainted with the 
sea.—Mr. Forneau, the pilot, and five of the crew, were 
also saved ; several of these persuns were nearly exhaust- 
ed when taken up by the fishermen. The following are 
thenames of the persons drowned: Lieut. John Kerr, 
Wm. Tuppey, boatswain, James Dogarthy, Oliver Corry, 
John Card, L. Campbell, Bartholomew Fuller, Joseph 
Dally, John Adams, Wm. Trotter, Jos. Lucas, —— Du- 
bois, and Wm. Mackey, a boy. 

At the s:me time that the above fatal accident took 
place, two fishing boats having on board nine negroes, 
were overset near the bar, by the violence of the sea, and 
one man only was saved out of the number. 

May 20. 

We are happy to state, that Joseph Iueas, one of the 
seamen supposed to have been drowned, in the loss of the 
Gun-Boat No. 157, as stated in our last, was providential- 
ly saved by swimming to the beach on Light-House Island, 
which he reached in a very exhausted state, and was 
picked up by Mr. Cahoone, the superinféndant of the 
Light-House, who treated him with th@reatest humani- 
ty, furnished him with clothes, and bfought him up to 
town on Saturday. It is the opinion of Mr. Cahoone, that 
he could have saved the whole crew of the gun-boat, if he 
had four smart cars-men, with a suitable boat. 

We also jearn, that four out of the eight Negro Fisher- 
men, who were mentioned in our last as having been 
drowned by the overturning of the two canoes, were like- 
wise saved in a providential manner—When the cance in 
which they were, upset, they saved themselves by cling- 
ing to her bottom, and in this situation were driven to 
southward of the bar; in the evening they were driven on 
shore on Folly Island—We learn from them, that many 
artic.es from Ue Gur-bo.ut had drifted on shore at that 
place. 


- 





News —Capt. Gardner, of the ship George Washing- 
ton, who arrived this forenoon from WN. Orleans, spoke on 





the 23d May,the brig Curlew, Edes, then out 6 days from 
the Havanna. Capt. Edes-informed Capt. Gardner that 
just before he sailed from the Havanna, a dispatch ves- 
sel arrived there from Cadiz in 24 days, with news of 
the total overthrow and destruction of the French armies 
in both Spain and Portugal: and that there was great re- 
joicing on the receipt of the news. 


“ 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in .Vorfolk to the Edi- 
a of the Richmond Enquireryduted Saturdcy, May 23th, 
Sil. 


** A most horrid affair took place this morning, about 7 
o’clock which eventuated in the death of Mr. Bowden, a 
respectable merchant in this place. Ii appears that Mo- 
ses Myers, a merchant, and said Bowden, have bad a dis- 
pute respecting thé settlement of an account—This morn. 
ing they met at market, when they commenced the dispnte 
again, and in consequence of some harsh language from 
Myers, Bowden knocked him down, and injured him ve. 
ry considerably: however he (Myers) went immediatei 
to his counting house, where his son was, a young mav 
Just out of college, who very deliberately took his pisto!, 
went directly to Bowden’s counting house, and shot him 
dead on the spot, without giving him any chance to de- 
fend himself—in the presence of two or three witnesses— 
then So his escape—he will probably be taken as they 
are in pursuit of him in every direction. 

‘* Mr. Bowden has left a wife and five children to moura 
his loss—he was a man very much respected in Uils 
place.” 


Boston, May 27. 


War against Spain—An arrival at Salem, yesterday 
morning, trom Bourdeaux, in $6 days, brings intelligence, 
that an army of 300,000 men was to be raisedin France, 
for the purpose of subjugating Spain and Portugal; and 
that Bonaparte had declared his intention ading this 
army in person, having resolved to carry bigpoint agains¢ 
these two countries. 

It is fully understood, that Mr. Pinkney’s conduct to the 
British government, has been either precipitately indis- 
creet, or wantonly insulting. We assert, on an authority, 
which is unquestionable, that Mr. Pinkney, after having 
required his passports for returning to America, made an 
offer to the Marquis Wellesley, of retracting certain ex- 
pressions or explanations, relative to the repealing of the 
French Decrees ; but that the British Secretary, conceiv. 
ing his government insulted, or bullied, by the language 
held out in Mr. Pinkney’s official note, gave no other an- 
swer to the meditated offer of recantation, than that Bis 
functions were considered to be at an end. 





Extract of a letter from Cadiz, dated April 4. 


‘In politics, we have nothing particular her€; people 
begin to murmur at the inactivity of our govermment-~ 
how many occasions have we lost of expelling the French 
from this neighbourhood !—The French army under Gen. 
eral Massena, in Portugal, have been under the necessity 
to retreat—by the last accounts they were on the frontiers 
of Spain, followed by Wellington’s army. The French 
have lost, in the retreat, upwards of 11,000 men, prisoners 
—having destroyed the most part of their Baggage, Art#- 
lery, &e. &e. 


—- — 


—— 
Extract of a letter from an Officer in Lord Wellingion’s 
army, dated 
Lucoa, March 16. 


“ Since I last had the pleasure of addressing you we 
have pursued the French this length at the pomt of whe 
bayonet. 

“ The enemy burn all the towns they pase rough. 
My favourite spot Leira, presented the most melanchoiy 
sight ; the magnificent palace of the Bishop, containing 
one of the finest libraries in Portugal, was in flamess and 
when we entered the town nothing but exterior walls were 
to be seen. The Cathedral was too massy to be burnt, but 
they did not omit to destroy the altars and marble fonts, 
and to root out the bodies of the bishops and canons.— 
| Alcobaca has been destroyed as far as fire could perform 
| the office. Batalia, which any but savages would have 
spared, has participated in the fate of Alcobaca ; but the 
magnificent exterior character house and cloisters, were 
fortunately out of the reach of their destructive element, 
by which they attempted their ruin; they rooted out the 
bodies of the kings, and destroyed their tombs.” 


— ——— =_—_—_— 
PHILIP S. PARKER, 


Has opened an office, near the corner of State 
and Market-Streets, directly over the store of Ebr. 
Smith, and next door to H. W. Delavan’s.. 

















This arrival, it will be observed brings information from 
Spain and Portugal 17 days later than before received. 





Albany, May 27, 1811.. 


* 
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Wreath. 


FOR THE BALANCE, 





A FABLE. 


~———Beware ! the danger measure, 
Ere you trust the phantom pleasure. 


IN summer ray was hung to view, 
(Believe or not my story true,) 
A web, by spider long employ’d 
In arts that plenteously destroy’d 
The little host of wand’ring fies, 
Unheeding, and too sure unwise. 
This web the same in texture made 
With those in every corner laid— 
The same in form—appearance too— 
As constantly to victim true. 
But now a damp’ning cloud had past, 
And o’er its form profusely cast 
What soon a bright deception made, 
By help of eun’s returning aid ; 
Yor high within the reach of gleam 
It hung, and glisten’d in the beam. 


A fly, of days a few, advane’d 
Beyond the youthful giddy dance, 
Where want of years so often slips, 
And self importance always trips, 
Was trav’lling, like many a wight, 
In seach of ’ventures ; tired of sight 
Of home, and constancy of view, 
Where nothing turn’d up strange or new. 


Well vers'd was he by what to know 
The dangers spread by subtle foe— 
At least he surely thought him so: 
But now, perchance, as near he drew, 
Our web, which glist’ning, hung to view, 
He'd heard of knowledge late discover’d 
*Mong foreign flies, with learning favor'd, 
By which the race of spiders were 
Full surely prov’d to be but air, 
Phat he might now unheeding travel, 
Nor prudence path with care unravel. 


His head thus turned, he onward drew, 
And thought yon glistning, something new ; 


cles. It does not abound so plentiful as the Kao- 
lin in the tower sttata. ‘ 

No. 4. A sample of Petunse, or Feldspar, sull 
less decomposed. This, with the foregoing num- 
bers, constitute the body of clay of which Porce- 
lain is made. 

No. 5. A sample of fusible Feldspar, used for 
rlaze. 

The above samples were taken from the Monk- 


fi ton bed of Kaolin, in the state of Vermont. It 


covers near one hundred acres, and has been 
penetrated twenty-five feet deep, but without 
finding the bottom. It continues to increase tn 
purity the further they descend. In the bed, near 
the upper strata, are some layers of Feldspar in 
various stages of decomposition: towards the top 
of the hill is an extensive ledge of that substance. 
The descent is north-east. 

This most valuable body of clay having attract- 
ed the attention of several gentlemen of wealth 
and science, they made a purchase of the land, 
and have been incorporated by the state of Ver- 
mont, by the name of ‘* THe Monkton AnrGIL 
Company,” for the purpose of carrying the man- 
ufacture of China Ware and Queens Ware into 
full effect. The capital stock to be vested, is 
50,000 dollars, divided into 500 shares of 100 
dollars each. When a sufficient number of shares 
are disposed of, the manufactory will go into op- 
eration. We understand the number of shares 
already disposed of have been so considerable, as 
to warrant the propriciors in beginning to collect 
artists and procure the machinery requisite for 
carrying iton with energy. b< ; 

The pure Kaolin is a great curlosity.—lIt is of 


a snowy whiteness, perfectly free from grit, and, 


_when dry, feels like fine flour. 

Any gentlemen wishing to see the Kaolin, can 
be gratified by calling at the counting-room ol 
the freeman’s Journal, or on John Muzzy, Esq. 
at the Shakspeare Hotel, any time previous to 
the frstof June, where they can also receive any 
additional information which may be required. 








aANonttor, 


* Father of light and hfe! Thou Good Supreme! 
’ 





Some treasure, rich to pay his pains, 
Or pleasure, which was passing gains. 
Then heediess flew ; but oh! too late 
He mourns his sad decisive fate : 

The spider did not stay to give 

Him hopes that he had long to live; 
But seizing, shew’d with instant cave, 
That he was something more thian air. 


——— 


OSANDER. 
Hudson, May, 1811. 2 








Origeoberp, 


{From the Phil. Freeman's Fou raal.} 








KAOLIN ; 
Or Clay, of which the different kinds f Porcelain 
( China-ware) is made. 

A gentleman from New-Hampshire has de- 
posited with the Editor of the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal— 

No. 1. A sample of Kaolin, very fine, and 
nearly infusible. 

Nos. 2 & 3. Samples of Feldsfar, less decom- 
posed than the former, containing silicious parti- 


O teach me what is good,”~—— 
THOMSON. 





——— oe 


EXTRACT. 
THE HAPPY MAN, AND TRUE GENTLEMAN. 
The Happy Man was born in the city of Regen- 
eration, in the parish of Repentance unto Life.— 
He was educated at the school of Obedience, and 
now lives in Perseverance : he works at the trade 
of Diligence, notwithstanding he has a large estate 
in the county of Christian contentment ; and many 
limes does jobs of Se/f Denial, 
ile wears the plain garb of Humility, and has a 
Better sult to put on when he goes to court, cal- 


’ "2 7> . ee ee ys A 
(ied The Liobe of Christ’s Righteousness: he otten 


walks inthe valley of Se/f'abasement ; and some- 
times climbs the mountain of Spiritual Minded- 
ness: he breakfasts every morning upon S/iritwal 
Prayer, and sups every evening upon the same : 
he has meat to eat that the world knows not of, 
and his drink is the sincere Milk of the Word. 
‘Thus happy lie lives, and happy he dies. 
Happy ts he who has gospel submission in his 
will, due ardour in his affections, sound peace in 
icity i hghuare, roel Seka ee 
j , nity in his breast, 











the Redeemer’s yoke on his neck, a vain world 





Vol. 1, 


——e 


Happy is the life of sucha person ! 


firmly, wait patiently, work abundantly, live holy, 
die daily, watch your heart, guide your sengeg, re. 
deem your lime, love Curist, and long for glory. 

A true gentleman is God’s servant, the world’s 
master andhis own man. Vertue is his business, 
Study his recreation, Contentment his rest, aud 
Hapipiness his reward. God is his father, the 
Church is his mother, the Sains are his brethren, 
and he is a Friend to all that nced him. Heaven 
is his inheritance, Religion is his mistress, Loyat- 
ty and Justice his two ladies of honour, Devotion 
is his chaplain, Chastity his chamberlain, Sodriet 
his butler, Z'emferance his cook, Hospitality hig 
house-keeper, Providence his steward, Charity 
his treasurer, Piety is mistress of the house, and 
Discretion is porter, to let in and out, as is most fit, 

Thus is his. whole family made up of virtues, 
and he is the true master of the family. 

He is necessitated to take the world in his way 
tO HEAVEN, but he walks through it as fast as he 
can}; and all his business by the way ts To ato- 


| RiFY the name of GOD, and do good to mankind. 


Take him all in two words; he isa Man, a 
CHRISTIAN. 








== 
Farmer. 


[From the Kingston Gazette.) 





Fruit trees may be transplanted in the spring or 
fall. In either of these seasons, they will some 
times fail; and one of the most frequent causes 
of this failure is, that they are not so placed in the 
ground, as to be secure from being moved by the 

notion of the wind, so as to have their roots loo- 
sened, in which case they generally die. The 
earth should be carefully put close and firm a- 
round the roots; end this care should not cease 
with their being so fitted at first; but should be 
continued and repeated afterwards, to prevent 
their being loosened by any subsequent casualty, 
It is well to incline the trees a little towards that 
point of the compass, from which the prevailing 
wind blows ; otherwise the operation of the wind 
may bend them towards the opposite side. Al- 
though theoretic rules are of less value than prac- 
tical observations, it may be properly recommen- 
ded to the cultivators of fruitto peruse Forsyth’s 
essay on this subject. 
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(FP Blanks, Handbills, Cards, and other Jobs, executed 











at the Balance-Press, in superier style, and on the shert 


est notice. 


under his feet, and a crown of glory over his head, 


In order to attain which, fray fervently, believe 
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